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Lie Detectors Don't Lie, But — 


t Continued (rum Poffv 13 ) 
screening, a cautions examiner 
t-an set his point of deception 
low enough so that he elimi- 
nates every liar at the ex- 
pense, unfortunately, of elimi- 
nating quite a number oi 
non-liars as well. Researchers 
at Korilham University did a 
study for the Air Force in 
1962 on the feasibility of re- 
placing the living polygraph 
examiner with a computer 
The idea turned out to be un- 
feasible because there are still 
no objective criteria for de- 
termining what degree of re- 
sponse on tiie polygraph indi- 
cates guilt. 

J. Edgar Hoover, no great 
admirer of the polygraph, 
spoke fur all concerned some 
years ago when he said: “The 
name [lie detector I is a com- 
plete misnomer. The machine 
used is not a lie detector. The 
jx-rsnn who operates the ma- 
chine is the lie detector." 

Writing in The Yale Law 
Journal, Prof. Jerome H. Skol- 
niek cautioned that "lie detec- 
tion requires af trust as much 
interpretation as tests l*er- 
formed bv clinical psychol- 
ogists or various medical spe- 
cialists. ... It requires physi- 
ological, psychological and 
sociological judgments which 
even practitioners in those 
fields would draw only with 
c&utiun." 

w, lack a census of poly- 
graph examiners, but best 
estimates place their numbei 
somewhere between 2,000 and 
3,000. Onlv three slates- New 
Mexico. KrnLucky and Illinois 
license the craft. Now York 
nearly beat Illinois to it in 
1963 when both houses of the 
State Legislature passed a 
licensing bill, but Governor 
Rockefeller did not -ign it. 

In most places, there is 


"Our Executive 
Branch, not counting 
its supersecret de- 
partments. has 512 
polygraphs, with 
which it gave 19,122 
tests in a year," 


nothing except price which, 
in the catalogue <it the na- 
tion's maior inniiufMclun'r. 
ranges from $67 r> for a 2-pen 
Portable neceptogi-iph to 
$2 f«f> for a 4 -pen I >eluxe Desk 
Lioceptogruph to keep an 
ambitious private eye from 
buying a polygraph, reading 
the instructions I hat come 
with it and setting to work 


sorting out the pure from the 
impure in supermarkets around 
the land. 

Among the relatively rep- 
utable elements in contempo- 
rary polygraphy. the most 
rigorous requirements for ex- 
aminers have been established 
by John K. Reid A Associates 
of Chicago, one of the half- 
dozen schools now in oper- 
ation The Reid school de- 
mands a college degree , six 
months of training and six 
months of work under super- 
vision and these requirements 
are reflected in the Illinois 
licensing law. Cl eve Backster. 
however, labels them “snob- 
bish.” and indeed only a few 
dozen examiners have gone 
through such an ordeal, 

The more usual program, 
such as that at the Army 
Provost Marshal General 
School at Fort Gordon, Ga.. 
where a large proportion of 
Government examiners train 
takes just seven weeks; that 
includes seven hours in ab- 
normal psychology taught by 
a non- psychologist. A Pasa- 
dena, Caiif., school which has 
been patronized by the United 
Stales Post Office Department 
charges $f>7fi for a four-week 
course. 

Prof. Fred E. Inbau of North- 
western University's School of 
Law and co- author wuh Mr. 
lieid of the only lie-detector 
textbook in existence, esti- 
mates that SO per cent of the 
polygraph examiners now hi 
large are unqualified. I By the 
standards of the American 
Psych iatric A ssooiation, t he 
other 20 per cent are unquali- 
fied. too.) 

W t A TK V ER reservations 
the colleagues in polygraph y 
may have about one another, 
they share a high regard for 
then- instrument. An associate 
.if John Keid claims that “we 
.-an make decisions >n belter 
than 90 per cent of The cases 
leslcii | with j an accuracy 
capability of less than 1 per 
cent error. . . ' Among the 
Reiil firm's satistied clients is 
I he security director of a large 
Chicago retail store, who re- 
ports that thefts among em 
jiloyes who have not enjoyed 
a prc-ein ploy n lent lest run ten 
times higher than among those 
who have. 

Even its most implacable 
i cities concede lh:u the poly- 
;• rn fill can. in appropriate or 
. o.nstaiices. trip up the guilty, 
and potvgrapheis are able lo 
produce a sizable dossier oi 
i- rimes whieh have been solved 
with their help, beginning with 
Leonnrde Keeler's success in 
194 J in finding the killers of 
a Gorman prisoner ot war. 
which started the Army's love 
affair with his invention. Pro- 
fessionals take special pride 
in the case where a rape sus- 
peei's .innocence was first m- 
( ('.oil muni „n J'liJIau imi I'tmvi 
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ilicated by a polygraph, when 
all the other evidence was 
against, him. “My greatest 
satisfaction." says Clove Back- 
ster, “is where a guy who 
everybody thought was in the 
wrong turns mil to be truth- 
ful I like to think of the 
polygraph as a truth detector” 
Mr. Huckster, who is lobbying 
for a New York licensing 
statute that will weed out un- 
fastidimis examiners, has de- 
signed his own two-way mirror 


through which a third party 
can watch tests in progress; 
he is also able to record his 
tests in stereo. 

THE lie detector's critics 
concentrated nartieularly in 
the fields of psychology and 
law grant that I he instru- 
ment is better than a com 
when it comes lo catching spe- 
cific lies about specific crimes, 
but they demur at the i**>ly- 
graphers' clod ns to phenom- 
enal reliability Only a small 
percentage of detector deci- 
sions can be 1 verified. Persons 
found to be telling the truth 
on the polvgt rph are not 
likely to proclaim afterward 
that they were fibbing all 
along, and persons Judged to 
be lying do not us a rule con- 
fess. 

laboratory tests made at 
Fordham University indicate 
that the polygraph s accuracy 
is i loser to 7(1 per cent than 
l„ uu pel eoid and that's 
assuming the examiner t* 
honest. 

The main drfeet. of the 
Whole process, m the rrilirs 
view is that Hie examiner 
doesn't know wluii lie i.-, meas- 
uring. As one sol ol psychol- 
ogists has pointed out. "There 


is no way of identifying the 
emotion by study of physio- 
logical changes,” Any number 
of extraneous emotions such 
aa irritation ai having to 
answer personal questions 
from ft fellow who you have 
every reason to believe is not 
deeply committed to your 
welfare may Jar the pens. On 
the other hand, it the testec 
wants to hold his breath for 
the fun of It. he can do that, 
too. The best way to heat the 
lie detector is to show excite- 


ment at the wrong questions. 

Nor are critics com; iled bv 
John Reid's assurance that an 
examiner who cant distin- 
guish one type of reaction 
from another “is not much of 
an examiner.” Psychiatrists 
insist that the unconscious is 
iricky terrain, and it is easy 
lo be misled if you try to map 
it with a sphygmomanometer. 

^I^HE assorted deficiencies of 
the instrument and its users 
have aroused special concern 
in job-screening, where the lie 
detector reputedly eliminates 
one nut of every three or four 
applicants. Writing in The 
Harvard Business Review in 
1962, three students of the 
polygraph summed up: 

An individual is persuaded 
bv social pressures to testify 
against himself through a dis- 
torted. error-ridden medium; 
he may he denied ‘he right 
to work without ever knowing 
the reason why: he may bo 
‘convicted - of errtain 'tend- 
encies' without having com- 
mitted an illegal acl; and he 
has no defense against the 
operator’s report since il is 
unknown In him and he has 
■ CimlniKPfl F.iflriwfnj; 1‘ii‘ir) 



TRIAL RUN — Cl eve Baeluler (foreground), polygraph ei 
pert, and an ainitant thow how the lie detector works. 
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